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ABSTRACT 

) Consistency theory holds "that .persons are motivated ^ 

to behave in ways that maintain -a "Steady state* cognitive,ly. and 
otherwise; need-fulfillment theory argues that people will act in 
ways that reinforce their sense of worth and enhance their ^ 
self-esteem/ While consistency theory predicts that low self-esteem 
persons will exhibit mor,e eye contact when receiving negative 
feedback signals than when receiving positive feedback signals, 
n>eed-J|ulf illmejit theory , predicts just the reverse. Therefore, a study 
was conducted to test these opposing predictions. Eighty-nine* 
subjects identified as having low self-esteem were divided . into four 
experimental conditions in which they received combinations of 
positive and negative personal and performance feedback. Three .data " 
sets were generated through observation of eye contact behavior, an. 
attitude questionnaire, and* the generation of a set of variables 
examining whether subjects differentiated between performance and 
personal feedback. Analysis of eye contact data produced no " # 
statistically signif icant effects, while' analysis, of questionnaires 
<Jid indicate effects for feedback. No significant effect was found 
for differentiating between the" two ty^^ of feedback. These results 
provide only weak support for the eye-cbrttact hypotheses and bring 
into question the choice of dependent variables. (Questionnaires used 
in the study are appended.) (JL) • 
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Consistency^and Need Fulfillment Theories as Predictors of Eye Correct Behavior 
In Low'^Self-Esteem Subjects in Response to Various Feedback Conditions 

This study extends previous research concerning the predictive power of^twp 

theories of motivation.' The two theories under investigation yield opposing 

"\ predictions about the communicative behavior of persons with low self-esteem. 

> - >w 

Specifically, the theories predict different patterns of eye contact behavior in 

response to feedback signals; „ 

Consistency and need-fullf ilment theories, as predictors of eye contact - 
behavior in response to feedback sigirals, were compared by Greene (1978; Greene' 
and Frandsen, 1979). Greene adopted a cybernetic view of mental and comraunica- , 
* " tive processes and assumed that persons direct their behavior toward a goal 

state. He posited th^t eye contact performs a gatekeeping function, i.e., 
peopl^make eye, contact when they wish to receive signals from others and avert 
their'gaze when they wish to avoid signals. Greene found that individuals with ^ 

* 

low self-esteem made more eye contact whe,n they received negative feedback ; 
signals about their performance on a problem-solving task while individuals 
with high self-esteem made more eye contact in response- to positive- feedback 
'I signals about their performance. He concluded ". . . that "consistency theory J ' 

4 " is" superior to need-fulf illi?ent theory in accounting for human nonverbal v 

behavior. 11 ' . 

The present study was designed to assess the relative superiority of .. 
consistency and need-fulfillment theories by investigating the eye contact 
behavior bf low self-esteem subjects in response to four^ different combinations 
of feedback signals.. The signals employed' in this study combine both positive 
and negative feedback concerning performance and personal qualities, thereby 
providing a partial replication and extension of Greene's earlier work. 
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RATIONALE 



Consistency and Need-fulfillment Theories 

The theoretical position associated with the principle. of consistency holds 
that persons are motivated to 'behave in ways that will maintain^ Steady ^state" 
cognitively an<f 6thewrise .(Festinger, 1957; Heider, 1946;' Osgood f Tan.nenbaum, 
1955; Rokeach, 1968). Thus, individuals will act "in accordance' with .the self-' 
concept to maintain it intact in the face -of potentially challenging evidence" 
Rosenberg, 1979, p. 57). The generalized prediction from consistency theory to 
be tested in this study is that low self-esteem persons will exhibit more eye 
contact when receiving negative feedback signals, than they display when receiving 

positive feedback signals. 

The argument of need-fulfillment (self-enhancement, self-esteem) theory is, , 
that individuals will act in ways that -reinforce their .sense of worth ancf 
enhance their self-esteem through deliberate choice of activities and 'social 
roles.' The generalized prediction 'from need-fulfillment theory r to- be tested in. 
this study is that low self-esteem persons will exhibit more eye contact when, 
• receiving positive feedback signals than they 'display when receiving negative 

• ' ) ■ 

feedback signals. / 

** * * 

Empirical Evidence in Support of Thgse Theories J \ .' " } 

■ . To test the predictive value of the two theories researchers' have observed 
a variety' of human behaviors. In . a review paper Jones (1,973) discusses research 
pertaining to self and interpersonal evaluations. The prediction from the^heed- 
fulfillment theory is, that the higher, the individual* s. evaluation of himself; the 
less his tendency to reciprocate evaluations from others, whereas the- prediction 

.... 4 

from consistency theory is that the higher the individual's evaluations of 
himself, the greater his tendency to reciprocate evaluations from others. Jones 
concluded that the evidence Ke found in th<e literature tended to favor need-. ^ 
* fulfillment over consistency theory. 
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Jones* distinguishes between "warm 11 and "cool" -studies «(p. 497). "Warm 11 
studies are those investigations Jn which, the subjects "are the ficu& of evaluation 
frpm the stimulus person. "Cool" studies,' op the "other «hand,- are investigations 

• * 

in which the subjects are not personally affected* by £he stimulus person. He * 

goes on to say, "Since subjects fof ^tf^nrf 1 studies] are to some extent the 'focus 

of actions having evaluative implications, £uch* studies should be inte^rpretable 

-within the self-esteem ,theoxy framework" (p. 197). Cdnversely, "cool" studies * 1 

should be interpretable within the consistency theory fir&mework.. 

'Krauss and Critchf ield 0.9^5) designed an experiment to test the hyp^ojthesis 

that* the Attribution behavior of subjects >in "warm" conditions would be best 

accounted for by self-esteem theory and that of "cool" subjects by selfr-consistency 

. * 

• theory. Interpersonal at tract i<5n*was 'th^ behavior observed in this/study. .They 
concluded that '". . self-estejem theory alone is' sufficient to account for the 

' . * * " 

attribution behavior of subjects in both 'wafm 1 and 'c^l 1 conditions" Cp* 257). 
In'their discussion they suggest that this resOlfi may not hold ill-all contexts. 



They suggest that the nature and source of reward may influence the attribution 



bih 



behavior of ''warm 11 and "cool 11 subjects differentially. ' 

In< a critical review paper Dipboye (1977)" ^amined the* validity of Korman's 
» * » 

Self-Consistency ffieory relative to self-enhancement* predictions. He cijtes 

Korman's position as being "man is consistent ^nd not self-enhancing" (p.. 108). 

In criticizing thi$ position Dipboye points out that a major source of ambiguity 

is that researchers have, jiot tested the crucial sdlf-consistency prediction that * 

low self-esteem. persons would seek consistency $y evi at the costs of remaining in 

a dissatisfying occupation, failure, and other negative consequences. 

Colman and Olver (1978) tested th^ ^o theories using reactions to flattery 

^ as a function <?f self-esteem. They posited that the two theories are not inutually 

t~ ' u 

exclusive and so set out to test the "... .relative potency of the self-, 
* * * 

enhancement and consistency . . theories. ^he\ results of their study ". . . 
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provide' unambiguous support for the cognitive consistency! theory regarding the 

effects of flattery, since subjects of high self-esteem reacted with greater* 

liking for the flatterer than *did the subjects of low self-esteem who, % for their 

part, tended actually to prefer the neutral evaluation" (p. 27). In discussing 

possible methodological problems the authors conceded that their results H . . . 

do not rule out the possibility of a concomitant (though weaken) self-enhancement 

effect'." ' • . ; 

'Greene* C1978; Greene & Erandsen, 1979) tested the need-f ulf-illment and 

consistency theories aS predictors of eye contact behavior under varyitfig conditions 

of. feedback. As noted above his findings support ''the need-fulfillment theory 

with regard to high self-esteem subjects while he interpreted the data from the 

low self-esteem subjects as supporting consistency theory. Using Jones 1 "warm" 

and "cool" classifications, , Greene's study is a "warm" one. His result is f , ; 

interesting 1 in that it does not fully support Jones 1 contention that "warm" ^studies 

should be interpre^able within the need-fulfillment framework. 

It seems that the next logical step in investigating the predictive power 

of these xtwo theories is to jtest them using low self-esteem subjects in a "warm" 

study using both positive and negative feedback conditions. In support £f this 

notion Rosenberg (1979) suggests that if .one wishes to test need-fulfillment 

. J • . ' ' ' ' 

and consistency theories one can only do so by using lov self-«steem subjects _ v 

since it is only with thfem one can clearly formulate opposing hypotheses. He 

points out, ."If our self-esteem is J^igh, then our liking for someone who thinks 

well of us, and our disliking of someone who thinks ill of us, may be due to 

our wish to* maintain either self-esteem or self-consistency. It is only if we 

*> * * ^ 

*1 ' * 

'have low self-esteem that the two motives yield different, predictions" (p. 60). 



Conceptualization and Measurement o^Sejf-est^em 

The conceptualization and measurement of self-esteem is complicated by the 
fact that some authors consider tft^ffcms self-esteem, self-concept; and self- 

j. .. w " 

.* ■ • 
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image to be synonymous 4nd interchangeable while other authors distinguish among 

' * * s \ 

-them. * " ^ f£ 

Silber and Tfppett (1965) define self-esteem as the feelings of satisfaction 
» • « * 

a person has about himself as reflecting the difference between the self-image 
and the l^eal self -image. TJjis definition is- based on the idea that each person 

v ♦ 

has a- cdncept of how he would really' like to be — the ideal self. The individual 
whose self-image is pear his ideal self-image is considered to have high self- ' 

4 

• $ 

esteem. Conversely, low self-esteem is found in individuals whose SBlf-iroage is 
far from their: ideal' self-image. (Turner and Vanderlippe (1965) also subscribe 
to this view of self-esteem. I 

In discussing the components of self-concept tfilmot (1979,ip. 36) cites 
Duval and Wicklund's Theory of Objective Self -Awareness which specifies two 
states people experience: Q) .subjective awareness is a state where a person is 
so involved in the environment or an activity t^gtlve is unaware of the self, 
attention is turned away from the self; (2) the secokd state is objective self- 
awareness where the person is able to examine hjimst]^'. The* self becomes an object 
in the environment and. can thus be scrutinized and evaluated. Thus self-esteem 
is a product of self-awareness. Self-awareness is prompted by various situations. 
Wil'mot (1979, pp. 37-38) specifies four: (1) whenever an unusual^ event happens, 
(2) whenever a person als reminded of being an object in the world, (3) whenever 
interpersonal events, such as anticipation of meeting someone, occur and (A) 
whenever one becomes aware of scrutiny from others. ; 

Arguing from the symbolic interactionist view, McCall 0-976) proposes that 

"a person does not have an identity^ut multiple identities" (p. 173). He 

outlines three areas'of identity thus: (1) Role- identity which he defines as 

the person's . .< imaginative view of himself as he likes to think of himself 

* j ^ t f v — s 

beii^g and acting as an occupant of a particular >^oci&L position. . /" (p. 173). 

'* # I \ 7 

(2) The Self, or social self, which he conceives as H .\. • the^tfrganized set of 



role-identities held by^n individual 11 (p. 1974), an*, (3) Character , which is 

• V ' 

M . • *.>that more salient subset of *ole-identities which the person strives to 
incorporate in his performance in a given situation which constitutes the 
character he seeks, to assume in that situation" (p. 1974). Character, then, is 
performance related and is post directly involved in the interaction, process. 
"Character is dependent upon both the performer and the audience; it .is truly a 
social object" (p.* 1975). If the person's performance ip, a particular role is 
convincing, i.e., consistent with an4 expressive of the 'desired character, then 
he is secure. Unconvincing performance leads |^ck of acceptance of the 
person's character by the audience* *J%$ 

Fitts et al* (1971) specify three internal ; aimens^L6ns of the self: (1) The 

*v ^ > 

Identity self is concerned with the question, "Who am I?" ^nd the answer is 

. > -%'< • . * 

concerned with social classifications such as name, se^c, age,, race, etc. (2) 
The Behavioral self is >ref lfected'in what the person does; this may include single 
behaviors such as walking, or more complex behaviors suchias those involved^ in 
the execution of a particular job. (3) The Judging self concerns how the person 
feels about himself. Tlie Judging Self observes the Identity Self and says, 
"well done" or, V "I like you," or "I'm proud of you" (p. 17). Fitts goes on to 
say, "The Observing or Judging Self attends primarily to self-esteem as it views 
the Identity Self and Behavioral Self 1 ' (i971, p* 18). 

Judgments about the self tend to be made on the basis of individual perform- 
ances. Thus self-esteem is seen as : relating to, and resulting from, judgments of 
the performance of the self in specific instances while s^lf-concept is a more 
global entity which is. the result of' accumulated judgments over time. Wells and 
Marwell (1976) distinguish two underlying processes of self-esteem, namely, 
evluation and affection. They go on to say, "The distinction is somewhat proble- 
matic, since the t^p^rocesses seem empirically related; a persons feelings 
about herself are bound to be significantly associated with her evaluations of 



•her qualities, abilities, and performances 11 (p. 62). They differentiate between 
the two as follows: "Self-evaluation generally invplves wore mechanistic, 

causal descriptions, while self-affection tends to elicit more "humanistic" 

> 

conceptualizations of behavior" (p.^ 62). Other authors make similar ^distinctions 
(White, Gordon, Syroonds, Gecas, Hollander, ci£ed in Wells and Marwell, 19,76, P» 62). 

The two processes may occur because $f feedback signals from- different 
sources. If the^evaluative component is based on evaluations the person receives 
about his performance in a variety of tasks, activities and situations, while 
the affective component grows Cut of evaluations the person received £bout himself 
— for example, "you are a nice person, a good person 11 etc., then it' is possible 
to identify two broad categories of communication or feedback signals which might 
affect self-esteem: CD feedback signals regarding performance of a task or 
activity ,\aH&> (2) feedback signals regarding personal qualities. 

Diverse conceptualizations of self-esteem have produced a variety of methods * 
for its measurement. However, the most frequently used methods are based on the : ^ 
conceptualization of seif <-esteetn a^. those feelijigs of satisfaction a person has 
about him or herself which reflect the relationship between the actual self-image 
and the idfel self -linage. Two examples of this type of self-esteem measurement 
were selected for use in this study, namely, the Rosenberg Self -Esteem Scale 
'(RSES) and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS). The RSES is a global self- 
esteem measure consisting of a ten^em Guttraan scale with a coefficient, of 
reproducibility of .92 and a coefficient of scalability of .72. It is straight- 
forward,- easy to administer and score, and was used by Greene (1978; Greene & 
Frandsen, 1979). The TSCS consists of 100 self-descriptive items which form a series 
of' sub-scales with reliability coefficients ranging from .75 to .92 CFitts, 1965). 

* ' < % e 

Conceptualization and Measurement of Eye Contact 

v ' 4 

* Several investigations have provided evidence which either directly or 
indirectly supports the proposition that eye contact performs a perceptual 



gatekeeping function. Kendon (1960) demonstrated that when persons seek feedback 
from others they make eye contact. . Communicators look away more whi}e speaking 
than while listening. Subordinates look more while listening to a superior 
than superiors do while listening to subordinates. Kleinke (1975) reported that 
persons avoided* eye contact with- people they disliked or 'felt uncomfortable in 
the presence of. Nielson Q964) found that "Lopkihg away during listening 
indicated dissatisfaction with and qualification of alter »s _speech. Looking 
away during speaking indicated uncertainty witlnthe statement- or a modification 
of it. Looking at during listening indicated agreement or sheer attention. ^ 
s Looking at during 'speaking indicated, interest in seeing the effect of the remark, 
and certainty" (p. 155). Collectively these studies certify the role of eye 
contact in selecting, filtering and receiving signals according to motives of the 

communicator. * ' , 

Features of^.eye contact subject to relatively simple measurement include 
direction, duration and frequency of the communicator's gaze. The usual method 
of measuring eye contact, and the one employed in this study, requires an observer 
who^Ls* seated behind a one-way .glass, to judge when a communicator is actually 
making eye contact and to record the event on a device that will chart both the 
onset and termination of eye contract over time (Exline & Fehr-, 1978). . 

HYPOTHESES ' , 

Following easier research (Greene, 1978) and on the basis of the preceding^ 
rationale", this investigation focuses attention on a "series of hypotheses 
derived from the consistency theory perspective: 

n low self-esteem subjects givejct negative performance feedback and negative 
personal feedback will display mopUye contact, behavior during the feedback 
than subjects who receive any of the other feedback conditions. 

H 2 Low self-esteem subjects given negative performance feedback followed jjj 
by positive personal feedback will' display less eye contact behavior' than those f 



who receive *all negative' feedback. < 

» 'V * 
H Low self-esteem subjects given positive performance feedback followed by 

3 ' . v »v • „. . 

negative personal feedback will* libit differ in the amount ofr eye contact behavior 
displayed from those subjects wlia received negative performance feedback 
followed by positive, personal feedback; 

H, Low self-esteem subjects given positive performance feedback and positive 

personal feedback will display less eye contact behavior than subjects who receive 

*- 

any of the other feedback conditions* 

METHOD 

1 

Subject Selection ^ 

^ Both the RSES and the TSCS were administered to 599 prospective volunteer 
subjects in order to determine the most appropriate criterion for identifying 
subjects with "low self-esteem/ 1 Of the 599 persons who responded to these 

instruments, 501 completed both scales in a manner that^ provided usable^*data. 

* *. * * 1 ■ 

In attempting to identify law self-esteem subjects, the total Store on the JRSES . 

" » * ' " 2 
and the nine suK-scale Scores on the Positive sub-scale of the TSCS were 

v * • V ' * 

* exatnined initially. Analysis of responses to these instruments yielded moderate 

and ^statistically significant correlations -between the RSES and each of the 

nine P scores from the TSCJ5 ranging from a low of .28 (RSES X Family Se^f) to a 

high of .50 (USES X Self -sat isfa,ctiorQ*, However, only thirty of the 501 

prospective volunteers, provided scotefc on both instruments that clearly 

indicated low self-esteem.* Fifty-tyo respondents provided scores on ,tlfe RSESf 

^indicating "low self-esteem"; forty-?s£x scored one standard deviation below the 

group mean on the TSCSP (X = 346.86, S.D. « 32.32) and the distribution of scores 

was negatively skewed. Consequently ,n persons with- a TSCSP Total score of 320 

r ' ' * - ' 

'or less were designated as the '{low self-esteem" group . # Using this criterion 

e^hty-nine subjects were selected. This method included the thirty respondents 

who scored low on both instruments but v :$ccluded those who scored low on the RSES 



and high on tKe TSCSP sub-scale. Of the eighty-nine identified in this manner, 
seventy-five indicated that they were willing to participate and sixty-six 
attended the initial session.* For a 'variety of reasons, eleven subjects failed 
Jto provide usable data reducing the final subject pool to fifty-five. 

Feedback Messages , * 

In order to-'test the hypotheses concerning eye-contact behavior of low self 

esteem subjects in response to varying forms of feedback, messages were 

• • * " 

constructed v to provide combinations of feedback regarding performance and 



ersonal qualities. Bfeedback concerning performance referred to the subjects 1 

* 4 * 
attempts to solve the Baseball Problem while feedback concerning personal 

p « 

qualities referred to the subjects 1 cognitive ability and their commitment to 

Social Science research in general. Four versions of the message werej 

f « ^ - 

constructed to include (1) negative performance, negative personal; (2) negative 

performance, positive personal; (3) positive, performance, negative personal; and 

(4) positive performance, positive personal feedback.' In addition to' the four 

versions used in the data-gathering phase of the investigation, a "neutral" 

message was developed for use in the initial session dq'ring ,which base line eye 

K * . 5 ^ ( 

contact measures were established for each subject. 

Interviewer and Observer Training (l 

An interviewer was selected and trained to .present th6 feedback messages * 
antf to. serve as a point of focus for eye-contact by the subjects. The 
interviewer was trained to make eye contact with the subject as if they were 
engaged ia-normal conversation. When she averted hef gaze, however, the 
interviewer was trained to look away no further tfran the top of the subjects 
head, the subject's chin, or td ^ither- side of the subjects head as f^r as 
the shoulders. In other words, the interviewer was trained to confine her g£ze 
to an imaginary frame around th$ subject's he^d which permitted her to see the 
subject's eyes continuously either through direct 'contact or through peripheral 
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' • . I ^ 

* vision. % This manner of gaze was selected in o'rtfer JEo avoid constant staring • - 

. , that subjects inight- construe as threatening*, 4 . * 

-An observed was selected and trained to iponittfr the eye- contact behavior of 

sublects durinl the interview sessions. The bbsexfae *as trained to use an 

electronic strip-chart! recorder to produce a permanent, record of each subject's # 

\ , - ' * K 

eve-contact with the interviewed Preliminary training Sessions employing a 

' '\ ^ v . , - f ' ' , 

. video -taped simulation pf a subjects eye contact behavior were, conducted to 

' ' ' - •'-.•»' ' ^ ' \ - " " * ' ' ' 

' establish the observer's^" reliability in perjorming his -task. 

P rocedure " 1 /u&fcg • • • : . - \ " . - ./ J - • \ . , ' - ; - 

• ; # ^Subjects who agreed to- ^participate in tf^'. stujiy wgref asfclgfced a code number , . " ft * y 

' . - " ' , ' !< Sf - • *• -'^ - ; ' K ~ 

to; -protect th6i'r identity and givea-two appoint.trjefLts bne week apart, ^ The. subjects / 

were : divided into groups according to 'their scares oh tt\e RSES arid then-: randomly ^ 

assigned from these groups to one of the four experimental groups'. This was done \ 

to'ensure eqiial distribution of the RSfeS scores thrdC^ho^t^ the. sample. l?he four * 

groups were randomly assigned to the experimental conditjtons. K 

Each subject who attended the initial session was Interviewed in<<lvidually « 

'.'and received the same neutral statement. During the in te^ew their bas'e line 

.eye contact scores were obtained, immediately following this interview the 

subiects read and signed an Informed Consent Form, worked j&n the Baseball problem 

for approximately 15 minutes, answered *three % Questions Ipertaining to their . . 

perception of their 'perfOEirtance and degree of success oh*t-he Problem- and 

• •• , ' , - ' • H " " • . " ' 

implead a ;questionna?r^regarding their feelings about "participation in Sdcial 



Science experiments in general and this experiment in particular. 

' ' ) ••••'}} 

One week later the subjects returned/for a. second interview during which they 

were given the feedback messlige to whicl^ the!y J*&gkeeti assigned. Their eye cori- 

tact behavior was again monitored and recorded. After this .interview they 

completed another questionnaire designed' to monitor the effect of the feedbatk 

* ' on their perception of their performance and to determine, how they felt about 

-ERIC i 13 ^ ■ " ;'• : ' ' 



ttoe interview and .the experiment. The three questions appended to the Baseball. 

. ' , . 1 * 6 

problem and posed in the first session were . embedded in this second questionnaire. 

All interviews were videotaped. p * 

The intepriewfer and subject sat directly facing one^another,/ the distance 

-between .them being 1.5 to 2*meters. /The interviews took place^in a room with a ? 

one-way mirrow The interviewer sat with her Hack to the mirror, ^he observer < 

was -seabed behind the mirror directly behind the interviewer so that he^waa facing , 

the subject* . * ^ , \, 

V -a. 

The observer c<Jde£ ?the eye contact behavior of the subjects on a Honeywell 
chart recorder^ Electronic; 19 model. 'The cfiaVs^as' marked in tenths o"f *v inch 

and the speed was set to. ten secon'ds per inch. The chart was in constant motion. 

v ■*/ , * • • * ' • 

When the subject made eye contact the observer depressed a button causing Ifche pen 

• ; • - . 

to travel horizontally acrossf the chart. The observer S^leased the button when 

the subject broke eye contact, thus the eye contact data. were^bonverted to a 

permanent record; . TfflTS^kirrti- o f r eco r d vras*-^^o<rafced^y-^ 



Analysis ot Data * ' ' 

The amount, of eye contact each subject made during the initial and experimental 
interviews was calculated and expressed as a percentage of the total duration of 
The interview. The ratio of eye contact to no eye contact was also calculated 
and', since there was no significant difference between the sets of data produced, 
by these two methods > the percentage was * used in 'the data analysis. 

To discover whether the^e were meaningful and significant relationship's r 
between any of the variables, correlation coefficients were calculated ^between 
all the p&ssibly related variables. in the data set. 

WJ.th reference to the "four hypotheses the differences in eye contact behavior . 



for each of the four groups were calculated and analysis of variance carried out. 

t r 

To establish whether the subjects discriminated between performance and personal 
feedback a new set of variables was generated and analysis of variance carried out. 



ajie data<yere. & so examine^ for evidence regarding the effect of the^ subjects 1 
feelings toward the intervieVer on theit eye contact'.behayior; the effect of feed- 
back on their perceptions of their success on ttie Baseball Problem; the effect of 
their feelings about the experiment on their eye contact behaior; the effect of 

their feelings about their performance on their *eye contact- behavior. In all the 

■> . * • * • 

above cases, analyses- of variance were carried out. ^ 

„ . - \ : RESULTS * ... 

Three set& of data were collected in this investigation. The first of these 

-was^the ey,e contact" difference .scor^ s for $£ c ^ sub i e 5^% - These scores J? er ^ ■ „ 

computed by subtracting each subject 1 s eye contact, 'deration score for jaKe* feedback 

interview ^Experimental 'Efye Contact Behavior, E.E.C.B,) fjom the eye contact 

' ~ * / . V 

Vacation score for the neutral interview (Baseline Eye Contact Spore, B'.E.C.B.). 

This yielded the Difference, in Eye Contact (D.E.C.) score. These data were^treated 

by analysis of variance (DvE..C/ Scores x Feedback Conditions)* using the Statistical 



Analysis System C&AS), General Linear Model* Ptogram. . ' 

The second set of data came from*the eleven item questionnaire which the 
subjects completed after the feedback interview. Using analysis of variance 
these "data were examined for the effect of the feedback on the subjects 1 feelings 
toward the interviewer, the subjects 1 feelings toward th£ experiment, antf the£r 
f e'elings "al^u^heir* perfprmance ^on the Baseball Problem and their estimate of* 
.success on the problem. /Three of these questibns were responded' to twice, once 
after completing the Problem and again after the feedback interview. To Examine 
the effect of feedback on the responses to these questions, several new , variables 
were generated and analysis of variance carried out. 

The third set of data came from a set of variables generated to exainine 
.whether the subjects differentiated between performance feedback and peirsqnal 
feedback. Analysis of variance (D.E,C Scores x Perfprmarice Feedback and D.E..<L 



Scores x Personal Feedback) were carried out. 

1 



Eye Contact Analysis N * 

' : * * • ' / f . 1 ^ 

Ixi order to test the foul: derived hypotheses it was necessary to x 
determine 'whether dtf'fereut feedback messages' had' different effects on eye 
contact behavior* "T9 do this an analysis of variance (D.E.C. Scores x 
Feedback Condition) was carried out. .The results of this analysis, indicate no 
statistically significant effect. The changes »in eye contact behavior with 
the- feedback conditions were much less than the standard deviation for D.E.C, 
i.e., the variability^ of, the D.E.C. scores within the groups was much greater 
Jthan the variability of the D.E.C. scored between .them, yielding a low F value 

(F=.27). . . \ 

Inspection of the initial difference in eye contact (D.E.C.) scores** 
revealed the sublets who received Condition I (negative performance, 
negative personal feedback) made more, eye contact than subjects who received 
any other feedback condition, but the difference was not statistically 



significant, thus was not supported. m Subjeoti who received Condition A 

(positive performance, positive personal feedback) made less eye contact than 

subjects receiving any other feedback but, once again, difference was not 

statistically significant, thus was Hot supported. Subjects' who received y 

Conditions 2 and 3 made less eye contact than those .who j^ecelyed^Cpi^itioj|i 1 

and more than those who received Condition 4 but the difference was not 

statistically significant. In addition there was a slight difference in the 
« 

eye contact scores between the subjects in Condition 2 and Condition 3, thug 

both H 2 and H 3 were rejected. The difference between the eye contact behavior 

* 

of subjects in Conditions 2 and 3 may indicate that they were attending to the 
performance aspect rather than the personal aspect; however, the. difference 
was not statistically significant. 
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The D.E.C. scores for each condition were plotted as histograms* 
Inspection of these showed that the ^extreme values of D.E.C. in* groups 1, 2, and 
4 appeared* to lie excessively^ f ar^ f rom the group^ means in relation to the , 
standard deviations- of the groups. In particular, the high standard deviations 
in the Conditional and Condition 4 groups were seriously influenced by the 
maximum values in these groups. The effect of these extreme D.E.C. values on 
the conclusions was^ investigated by applying a statistical criterion for 
excluding such extreme values from the analysis* The criterion is as follows: 
Given a sample of N observations, the N'th value is compared with the mean and v 



standard deviation of the?* remaining <fl-l) „ if the 'probability of 4 obtaining a 

f 

value this far, or further, from the mean pf the other (N-l) vajues is less than 
1/20N, the N'th value is excluded from the distribution and the analysis is 
repeated. In this way those extreme values which have a ^5% probability of 
occurring as often as once by chance in a sample of N observations Con the basis 



of the variance" exhibited "by the rest oTThe "sar^Br~a«-^e^cluded-. This process 

has the effect of f altering. "excess" within-group variance out of the distribution 

regardless of its origin. In samples bf the size used here the filtering process 

might be unduly sensitive to chance fluctuations in the estimates pf the means 

and standard deviations. Tests of the filtering process using the 1/4N and 1/100N 

probability levels showed,. however, that the results here are insensitive to the 

exact level of significance at which the extreme values arre excluded'. 

Application of this criterion to the data permitted elimination of seven 

subjects from the data set, one from Condition 1, three from Condition 2, and 

three from Condition 4. Analysis of variance (D.E.C. scores x Feedback 

Condition) was repeated. Examination of these results revealed that elimination, 

of the seven subjects vith extreme scores had the~£ffect of reducing the within- 

group error by almost two-thirds, and considerably increasing the F value (J=1.50), 

but the result vas still not statistically significant Cp ■ 0.22), The eye 

/ * 



contact data that resulted from the filtering process' showed that the subjects ' 
who received Condition A made less eye contact than those who # received Conditiqns 

1 and 2. However, this difference was still not statistically significant thus* 

. '* 

H, was again rejected. Subjects who received Condition 2 made -more eye contact • 

A , • * 

than those yho received Conditions 1 and 3 thus 1^, H 2 ," and H 3 were 'rejected. The 

* * . 

filtering process had the rao£t drastic effect on the variance within group 2. 

This may explain the above result where subjects in Condition 2 made more eye^ 

contact than those in Conditions 1 and 3. The unfiltered results indicated trend 

' . 7 . ' i 

toward support of hypotheses 1 and 4 while the ■ filtering process had the effect of 
more strongly supporting hypothesis 4".. < 

The Eleven Item Questionnaire , * ♦ ^ * - 

The eleven. item questionnaire contained questidns pertaining to the subjects* 
feelings about the interviewer, the experiment, and their performance on the 
Baseball Problem. Some of the Items had negative wording and some had positive 
wording. Each . item was scored, on a seven point scale* from 7 ■ "strongly agree 11 
to 1? "strongly disagree" for the positively worded questions, and 1 * "strongly 
agree" to 7 = "strongly disagree" for the negatively worded questions. Thus»a 
high score always represented a' positive attitude. ' '» 

As noted above, the questions concerned a) ,the subjects* feelings toward, ,the 
interviewer /questions* 3, 6?'. and*' 10; b) tlhe subjects* feelings toward the 

experiment questions 1,- A, 5, and 9; arid c) the subjects* percept ions' of their 

* i * <• 

performance on the Baseball Problem, questions 2 and 8. Question 11 asked the 

Subjects to* estimate the number of players they placed correctly on the\jProblem. 

Questions pertaining to the interviewer were added together to yield a total 

score, P.Q.I. Questions pertaining to the experiment were adde4 together*to 

yield a total score ^.^Q. A. Finally tho^e questions pertaining to the subjects' 

perception of their performance were added together tp yield a total score P.Q.P. 

' Analyses of variance (P.Q.I, -x Feedback Condition, P^A. x feedback \ 



Condition, P.Q.A. x Feedback Condition, and P.Q.P. x Feedback Condition) were 
carried out. The results' snowed that the feedback had no. effect on the subjects' „ 
liking for the interviewer (F= 0.61, p-0.61). The results for P.Q.A. indicated 
that the subjects who received positive feedback evaluated the experiment somewhat 
more favorably <F=2.56), p=0*.O6). The results for P.Q.P. indicated that subjects 
who received positive feedback evaluated their performance more highly t,han those 
who received negative feedback (F~4.'83, p=.005). The subject* who Reived negative 
feedback evaluated their performance much lower than those who received positive 

/ * ^ , 

feedback. This result indicates that the feedback was effective in influencing , 
the subjects" 1 perception of their performanceJ^^ ■ ^ 

The subjects a'nswered 'questions 2 and 8 twice, once immettdi|ely after 
completing the Baseball Problem and again after the feedback interview. To further 
examine the effect of feedback on the subjects' perception of their performance 
the-' questions were separated. and a new set of ^variables was generated by/ subtract- 
ing the scores of . the, second response to these questions from the scores for the ^ 
first resoonse. Thus for question 2 there, was a Better Than Most (MM), score, 



and for question' 8 a More Toorly; Than Expected (MPTE) scor<e. , * 

Analysis of- variance, (BTM x -Feedback Condition arid MPTE x Feedback. Condition) 
were computed. Examination of these results indicated that the strongest effect . 
wa's in thejjll score (Ff8.87; p-.OOl). Subjects who received Condition 1 reduced 
their estimate while thos,e who received Conditions 2, 3 and' A, increased their 
•estimate. ' The same holas true for the MPTE scores but this". result is not strong 

(F=2.20; P=>1)., -Both of these results indicate that the feedback Was effective. 
' Finally the responses to. question 11 confirm this conclusion. -Question 11 

asked the subjects to estimate their degree of success on the Basebali Problem. 

Again the subjects responded to this question twice. To test whether the feedback 

had any effect on their? estimate of success a new varlable^as generated .by 
- • - > ...... 

subtracting the second, are spouse" to ; this question from, the first response. 



Ik: ' • ^ 
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yielding a Difference in Performance^ Estimate (DPE) score. Analysis of variance, 

DPE x Feedback Condition, was computed and *the^i^sults indicate that subjects who , 

received Conditions 1 and 2 reduced their estimate of success. Those who s 

received Condition' 3 increased their estimate of success and those who "received 

*s ' * * • 
Condition 4 did not change their estimate at all. 

These results for Conditions 1, 2, and 3 confirm that the feedback was 

effective. The result of no change in estijnate of success (Condition A) is 

curious and may be explained^ by the fact fhat the subjects did not believe the 

interviewer." Vot example ^ Subject //26 had one of the lowest Total^P scores in 

t ' * > ^ * 

the group and her' behavior (which was remarked upon by all the assistants in the 

experiment) indicated that her self-esteem, was very low. She received Condition A 

(positive performande, positive personal) and had a very high DEC score. It is 

possible that she was staring at the interviewer in amazement 'and disbelief. *~ ^ 

7 T 

Another explanation for the no change in group A is that it occurred by ♦ 

chance. Inspection of the individual raw scores for this;,qucfstion indicated.. That , >; 

only five subjects actually changed their estimates, three, increased their 

* * ' \ > * ' 

estimate, and two decreased it. Clearly the absence of statistically significant; ' 

results for-the Difference in Eye Contact behavior cannot' be explained by 1 a 

failure- of the attempt to manipulate the feedback messages. . i . 



Per formance versus Personal Feedback, 



) To determine whether the subjects differentiated between performance and" 

personal feedback, new variables were generated so that Performance 1 referred to 
negative performance evaluation and Performance 2 referred to. positive perform- 
an^e evaluation. Likewise Personal X referred to negative : personal evaluation , 

v and Personal 2 referred to positive personal evaluation. Analyses of variance 
1 (Performance x D.E.C. , >nd'"Personal x 'D.E.C.) were carried out. Inspection of 

the data revealed that there was, no statistically significant effect. However 

\i / \ — v * „ • • if 

> the values for performance feedback were higher: than those for personal feedback, 

ERIC . 1 ; , + 



thus it was concluded , that there was a tendency f the subjects to attend more 
to" the performance feedbaclc. But,' since this trend was not statistically 7 signifirr 
cant, there are several possible explanations for it. 

First, self-esteem is th^ product of the evaluative process and is closely 
related to performance. Thus it mifcht be expected that subjects j*ith low self- 
esteem will tend to focus more on feedback pertaining to their performance. A 
second explanation concerns the fact that the subjects were all undergraduate 
students and, as sucK, they were very performance oriented and tended to focus 
on feedback pertaining to it. Wheii^fhe results of * this study were; presented to 

V ; > , * 

the classes from which the subjects were drawn several individuals pointed out 
that the^subjects may have felt that the interviewer was not in a position to 
evaluate their personal characteristics on the basis of the Ismail amount of 
information she had abput them, thus the personal feediackwas riot perceived as 
credible so they paid^less attention to it.. 

An additional finding from these data concerns the fact that the values 

* , / . , 0 " 

0 

the negative feedback in each condition (i.e., Performance 1 .and Personal 1) 

m ' 

were somewhat higher than those for the positive feedback in feach condition 

* r 

■ ■ » 

(Performance ( 2, Personal 2). Again the results were not statistically significant, 
thus it can only be concluded that the subjects tended to attend more to the 
negative feedback. The or 3 4er of presentation of the feedback mes&ages* may , have % 
contributed to these 'findings. 

Other evidence in support of the contention that the subjects attended 

k $ ■ ' '< * V ' ' 

preferentially to performance feedback is found in analyses of questions 2 

and 8 on the eleven item questionnaire. Retail that the^scores for these 

questions were added together to yield the PQP score arid analysis of variance 

(PQP x Feedback Condition) was carried out. It was clear from inspection of. 

the results of . this analysis that positive feedback had a significant effect 

upon the subjects 1 perception of their performance (F=(4.83; p«.005). The subjects 
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who received the all negative feedback condition, evaluated their performance much 
lower than those who received fthe all positive condition* It appears that tho6e 
who received Condition 2 did &llow the positive personal feedback into their per- 
ceptual field but not to a great extent. Subjects who received Condition 3, on 
the other hand, appear not to have heard the negative personal evaluation; this 

a 

supports the suggestion that the subjects paid ipore attention to the performance 
feedback. 

Other Findings 

_ ; Correlation coefficients., £or all items in the data -set ^were computed. There. 
i 

were small but significant correlations between the Baseline" fcye Contact Behavior 

"(B.E.C.B.) score and the FaMly (r=.41), Social (r*«34), Identity (r-.34), 

Behavior (r s .30), and Total P (r.-37) subscale scores of the Tennessee Self Concept 

Scale. This correlation was not present between the Experimental Eye Contact 

Behavior (E.E.C.B.) score and the above TSCS subscale scores. 

\ 

DISCUSSION 

In an earlier study Greene" 0.978, Greene and Frandsen, 1979) demonstrated a 
difference in communicative behaviof between people with high self-esteem and 
those with low self-esteem. His reliilts indicated th&t while the former accepted 
positive feedback about their perforMnce, the latter jnot only rejected positive 
feedback but attended to, and accepted negative feedback, about 'tfieir performance. 
In both cases the subjects accepted communications 4 consistent with their 
* . self-image. The 'effect of accepting negative feedback' on low self-esteem subjects 

is to perpetuate the Tow self-esteem s^te, thus the subj«fcts f behavior leads to 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. Realizatio| of this fact led to the^ questions 
underlying the present study. The ^uest'ipns concerned whet^ 
• subjects would accept positive feedback if it were mixed wit 
and whether they would attend differentially * to feedback awt 
^ 4 compared to feedback' about 'their personal " ^arapte^istics. { ' 




The review of the literature on self-esteem and self-concept indicated that 
i:he two constructs are related* Self-esteem results form the evaluation process 
while self-concept concerns the individual's attitudes toward the evaluated, self . 
'Thus performance feedback may be related to self-esteem while personal feedback 
is more related to self-concept.. A further concern of this study was whether the 
consistency theory prediction would hold when subjects wehre presented with* mixed 

9 

% pjositive and .negative messages.^ Four hypotheses concerning eye contact were 
derived from the consistency theory perspective.. To test thesd hypotheses an 



investigation was de|Signed\in whicfy eye .contact behavior in various feedback 
situations was assessed. ^ 

THe investigation was based on the assumption that eye contact performs a 
gatekeeping function. Thus the DEC scores were interpreted a« indicating the 
degree to which the subjects permitted the feedback to enter their perceptual 
field. The predictions concerning the degree to which they would permit this 
were based^ mthe self-esteem scores. The ^subjects in t^is study had low self- 
esteem soor^ ahd, based on Greene's findings, it was expected that they would 

not permic\positive feedback to enter thejir perceptual field. 

t 

Merhabian tl^67) has shown that people make eye contact during conversation 
with people they like* It is possible that the differences in eye contact 
scores in this studjrjcan Ue explained by the fact that some of the subjects 
liked the interVieweS?^aQd others did not; this liking would, in turn, result in 
them making eye contact \Vith the interviewer. Consistency theory holds that 
people are motivated N to ^maintain a cons$srtent ? self-image, whether it is good or 
bad. Since the subject\in this study all had low self-esteem, or *a poor self- 
image^ consistency theory predicts that they would like the interviewer if she 
gave them negative feedback because this was consistent with their Belf-esteem. 
This liking based on the negative message would re,sult in increased eye contact 
with the interviewer. Need-fulfillment ttteory holds that people have a ne 4 ed for 
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a positive self image and are thus motivated to behave in*wayi^!^/^ enhance 

.their self-esteem. Thus need-fulfillment theory predicts-! that the^ subjects in 

* / 
thi? study would like the interviewer if she gave them positive feedback. 

Questions 3, 6,^ and 10 on the eleven item questionnaire were* related to the 
subjects 1 feelings toward the interviewer. In order to test whether liking of 
the irvtervi^wer had any effect on the slibjectfe' behavior the responses to these ( 
questions were added together to yielty one score^ the PQI. score. Analysis of 
variance,. (PQI x Feedback Condition) was carried out. There was only a slight 
difference between the groups (1^*61) and this difference was not statistically 
significant (p«.61), thus it was concluded that the subjects 1 feelings toward 
the interviewer did not affect their eye contact behavior. This finding supports 
Greene's (1978) contention that ". .'. liking is not superior to gatekeeping in 
accounting for the eye contact data" (p* 66). 

A second alternative explanation concerns the relationships between eye 
contact behavior and response to threat. Ellsworth and Carlsmith (1973) demon-- 
strated that subjects who felt threatened." increased .their eye contact with the 
threatening person and, in doing so, succeeded in intimidating the other thereby 
reducing the threat. In this study evidence of increased eye contact might indicate 
that the subjects found the % interview threatening. Questions 1,^4, 5, and 9 on 
the eleven item questionnaire related to the subjects' feeling about. the experiment. 
To test whether the subjects' feelings about the situation affected their eye 
contact behavior the responses to these questions were added together to yield one 
score, the PQA score. ' Analysis of parlance, (PQA x Feedback Condition) was carried 
out. The subjects who received negative performance feedback '"indicated less posi- 
tive feelings toward the experiment than did those who received positive performance 
feedback (P-2.56) but this result was not statistically significant Cp^.06). 

t 

Consistency Theory versus Need-fulfillment Theory 

One of the stated purposes of this study was to provide further testing, of ; ^ 



the predictions derived from consistency theory and need-fulfillment theory.. Recall 
that consistency theory holds that, people are motivated* to maintain a consistent 
self-image regardless of whe^^: it is positive or negative. Need-fulfillment m/ 

0 s 

theory, on the other hand, frolds that people have a need for a positive self-image 
and that their behavior will be directed toward enhancing their self-esteem/ 

Following Greene's results, whicK : *iMicated support for consistency theory 

"* * * 

with referearfe to predicting^bShavior in low self-esteem subjects, the hypotheses 

, ' - * ^ , \ ■ ) ' ' 

of this study were derived from the consistency theory perspective. The results 

pertaining tp the subjects' eye contact behavior in. response to four different' 

feedback conditions were not statistically significant but they indica^ a tendency 

for the subjects to attend 'to the negative feedb&dk more than to the positive 

feedback. The results of this study lend weak support to Greene's finding that 

consistency theory is more appropriate for predicting eye contact behavior in 

low self-esteem subjects than is need-fulfillment theory because of the lack of 

statistically ^significant differences.. ^ 

Considerable research has been carried out on this topic in the past resulting 

in support for both consistency^ ^and^Wdj/fi^f illment theories. Stephen Jones 

(1973) reviewed sixteA of these^Cudies and a^anced arguments in support of 

need-fulfillment theory- Jones Concluded that studies which' supported consistency 

theory did so because of three methodotog*cai^«rors. ' First Jones distinguished 

between "warm" and "cool" studies. Wartfr-Studies are those in which the subjects 

are directly evaluated while cool studies are those in which the subjects are /not 

directly involved but observe and report their impressions of others. Jones 

contended that cool studies are more likely to yield results in support of 

consistency theory because ^e subjects' own needs are not involved. 

His second explanation concerned Jones' concept of "personal ism. " He 

contended' that evaluations focused on the person himself would result in support 

for need-fulfillment theory while evaluations focused on external factors would 

produce results in support of consistency theory* Jones* third argument is that 



studies in which the subjects anticipate the publi^ revelation ofNriieir actual 
success or failure will increase their* tendency to make apparently self-consistent 

. - . - , *■ , 

responses. ^ 

In a critique of Jones 1 contentions' Qreene (1978) pointed out that the 

* * 

results of his- study were in conflict with the first two predictions and noted that 

the tj*frd did n6t apply in the cas6 of his study since th£%esults pf the subjects'* 

J . -\ . 

performance were confidential* The same conclusions tan be drawn in the present 

*• ' . ■ * 

study. Greene went on to point out two methodological problems which he p^j^eived 

as confounding the ij£sults of studies that support ne ed-£dr1Tiriment* theory* The 

» ■ • ► ♦ «■> 

firfet problem is that most of the studies used written responses a$ ttve dependent 

variable. He pointed out that in writing a response subjects will bring conscious 

* # 

strategies and compliance with, norms into^ play. The second problem concerns , 
reciprocity* The studies typically required the subjects to both give and receive.* 
feedback. -Greene contended . . that the predidtions we would make using a 
reciprocity model £re thf same as those we wcT&ld generate using need-?ful£iliment 
theory 1 ' (1978, p. 62). Because of the extraneous variables present in written 

responses Greene contended that the use of eye contact as the dependent variable 

i 

m£de his design superior to those used previously. • < . 

The results of this study seem to highlight the importance of selection of 
the dependent variables , in/ experimental investigations, particularly those > 
designed to investigate the relative merits of consistency theory and nefcd- 

' . '9 

fulfillment theory as predictors of communicative behavior in subjects with 
various levels of self-esteem. " 

-~ 

' CONCLUSIONS ' 

The results of the present study do not entirely support Greene!s contentions* 
However, the differences between the results from the eye contact data and those 
from the tfritten responses (the eleven item questionnaire) certainly bring the 
question of choice of * the 'dependent variable into focus. At the intuitive ^evel 



it seems that the more spontaneous the dependent variable, the Mess Ukteiy there 



are to be extraneous variables which^cqnfuse the effect of t}he ^independent 
variable; Certainly Greene's, result^ 'appear to support this contention. * 

Although the results of tjji^s^ study are ambiguous with, respect to whether ~ 

X ' - ' Jk* 

the subjects attended /to the perfoj^mance or personal aspects of the^edback, 

»• * . * ' 

there is some indication that they tended to focus on the performance feedback. 

The slight preference the subjects in 'this study' showed in at£enditfg to performance 

feedback may be due to the fact that they were all undergraduate students., \ 



. *The RSES, form Al, consists of five positively phrased and five negatively 
phrased items to which subjects respond by indicating one of four choices fclong 
a continuum from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree" The scoring procedure 
developed by Rosenberg yields total scores rangirife from 0 to 5. According to 

Rosenberg, a total score of 0 indicates high self-esteem, a total score of 1 or 2 

*"i * ' *■ + , \ « - « \^ * 

indicates a medium level* of self-esteem, and a score of 3, 4, or 5'- indicates low 

' A * , '* 

self-esteem ^Rosenberg, 19*79) • ' 

.v ■ , 

2 The Positive sub-scale (P) of the TSCS consists of 45 positively phrased 

and 45 negatively phrased self-descriptive items to which subjects respond by c 

* " ' ' ~\ 

indicating one. of five choices along a continuum from "completely iEalse" to . 

i 

"completely true/ 1 The P sub-scale yields nine separate scores: three reflecting 
the resppndent's x int'ernal frame of reference (Identity, Self-Satisfaction ar}d 
Behavior), five reflecting the respondents external frame of refeifenccS (Physical 
Self, Moral-Ethical Self, Personal Self, Family Self, and Social Self), and a ^ 
Total score (Fitts, 1965). 

o 

Two subjects appeared at the initial session wearing dark glasses; one 
appeared at the second session wearing dark glsses; one arrived too late to com- 
plete^ the activities of the second session; one dropped out of the study; one was 
out of town, and five failed to appear for the second session at the time they 
had agreed to. -* 

*The Baseball Problem is an exercise* in logic that provides information 
necessary to determine the names^of players at . each of the nine positions on f a 
baseball tea^C^ A copy of the problem and the answer sheet are included in the 
appendix to this report. 

< ^Copies of each of the five messaged are included in the appendix to this 
'teport . '* 1 ' , r 

Copies of the^ questionnaires are included in the appendix to this report* * 
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APPENDIX A * 

The Baseball Problem 

This problem is designed to test your powers of reasoning, skill in 
observation, and ability to deal with several pieces of^ information at once. 
As such it provides a measure of cognitive complexity. 

Your task is to determine \jhich position each member of the baseball 
team plays from the clues given below. 

r 

1. ^O'Reilly and Ruck each t?bok 20 dollars from the pitcher at poker. 

» 

\ 2. Phillips was taller than Collins and shorter than 4 Simpson, but 
.each weighed more than the third baseman. 

3. The third baseman liv^d near Cohen in the same apartment. v 

4. Polan and the outfielders are 'pinochle sharks. 

5. Simpson, Polan, « Ruck, ^ the right fielder, and tfie center fielder are 
bachelors; the rest are married.* f - s 

6. Of Love and Coliins, one was* an outfielder.' 

7. 1 The right fielder was shorter than the center fielder. 

8. The third baseman was the pitcher's wife*s brother, 

9. Powell was taller than the infielders except for Cohen, C^Rellly-, 
and Love. ' 

10. The second basement beat Cohen, Ruck, Phillips, and the catcher at. 
golf. 

11. The third baseman, t;he shortstop, and Phillips each drove Fords. 
12*- The second baseman was engaged to Polan* s sister. 

^ 13. Love lives in the same hous6 as his sister, and l\e hates the catcher 

14. Love, Ruck, and the shortstop each have blond hair. 

*15. The catcher has t three* daughters, 4:he third baseman has two sons, 
but Powerll is being sued for* divorce. 

You now have enough information to give the' positions on 'the* basreball 
team. . 



Answer Sheet 

* ' . ' " 7 * ' \ 

Pl&ce beside each position the name /of the player who occupies it, % \ 
Pitcher— \ § 

Catcher — , , . 

First Baseman — « ♦ ' 

Second Baseman — , - \ , / 



Shortstop — 
Third Baseman — 
Left Fielder — 
Center Fielder- 
Right; Fielder— 



Please indicate the position on the Strongly Agree-Strongly Disagree 
continuum, which bes^f~ approximates ^your response to e,ach, statement. 



1. ' All things considered. I think I did better than most people on the > 

Baseball Problem. 

*' Strongly Agree ' > ; Strongly Disagree ' 

2. I did more poorly on the Baseball Problem than I expected. 

Strongly Agree • ' u Strongly' Disagree 

3„ I estimate that, I positioned players correctly on the Baseball 

Problem, L , \ 



r 



APPENDIX B 

NEGATI\fa PERFORMANCE , NEGATIVE, PERSONAL MESSAGE 



Hello, would you sit here please? That's fine. 

As you know the puiWse of this meeting is to discuss the experiment and. * 
your performance during Ithe last sessionJ 

1 * ' 

First, let me say that we think it's a good idea to let everyone know 

where they stand Since studies have shown that uncertainty can lead toNanxiety. 

\ s 

In particular I want to talk about your work on the fcaseball Problem. 
You remember that was thd problem in which you were given a number of clues and 
asked to determine" which toosition each member of the team played. 



I must say that your 
questions on our part whi 



Frankly, I must say 



work during that session has led to some serious 
:lr need some lanswers. ± > , 



,. iausvx;j A _ w _ y that you didn't do weljr^n the task. You weren't able 
* to complete it correctly in the time allowed, fn fact you weren't close to 
solving the problem. 



* I * 

- The problem was quit** difficult but we 'don't feel it was so difficult 

that it could not be workeV 



Your failure to solve 



xuur idiiuj. & ^w AV w the problem raises questions about your commitment 
to the experiment. We wondered if^ you really took the experiment seriously 
,and applied yourself as well as you can. 



Because of the nature of the problem your poor performance indicates you 
may have diff itfufik with ccUiitively complex tasks and difficulty in organizing 
data' in order to ijake sense out of it. 



so;ne tasks for you to complete, I can't give you any 
your score on the Baseball Problem or the correct 
I'm sure yoiminderstand. . * 



Because we still have 
specific information about 
procedures for working it; 

Now, we have a few more things for you to do and your part in this 
experiment will be over. First, we would like for you to fill out another 
questionnaire., This one s£in ! t very long and shouldn't require too much time. 
Please give the questions stirious thought.' 



After you've Completed 



discuss the experiment and your part in it 



that questionnaire there'll be another meeting to* 
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APPENDIX C . ' ' 

NEGATIVE PERFORMANCE, POSITIVE PERSONAL "MESSAGE 
Hello, would yoli'sit here please? That's, fine. 

As you know the purpose- of this meeting is to, discus's the experiment and 
aur performance during the. last session. ^ 

, First, let me say that we think it's a good idea 'to let Weryone**know ,*~ 
wkere they stand since studies have shown that uncertainty can lead to anxiety. 

| In particular I want to talk about your work on the Baseball Problem, 
vlu remember that was. the problem in which you were given a number of clues 
aid asked to determine which position each member of the team played. 

I must sVy that your work during that session has led to> some serious v 
questions on our part which need some answers. 

Frankly, I must say that you didn't do well on the taski You weren't abl 
tc complete it correctly in fne time allowed. Injact you weren t close to , 
sclving the problem. 

*** The Problem was quite difficult but we don't feel it was so difficult 
that it could not be worked out. 

However, the fact that you came and participated indicates you took the 

* experiment seriously and gave your best. You indicate a high .level of 
cogent to the experiment and a positive interest in assisting in cofcmunica 
tim research* * 

Because of the nature of the problem your staying with, it indicates you 
are able to -tackle cognitively complex tasks and can make an effort to > 
ojrganize data in order to make sense out of it. 

However, we still have some task^ for >you to complete,. I can't give you 
an] specific information about your score on the Baseball Problem or the 

• correct procedures. for working it; I'm sure you understand, that. 

Now we have a few more things' for you to do and your part in this 
experiment will be over. First, we would like for ycfu to fill out another 
qXionnaire. This one isn't very long and shouldn't require too much time. 
Please give the. questions serious thought. 

1 After you\e completed that questionnaire there's be another meeting to 
diskuss the expSifedment and your part in it. 



.* ' • APPENDIX D 

POSITIVE PERFORMANCE, NEGATIVE PERSONAL MESSAGE 
Hello, would you sit here please? That's fine. 

As you know the purpose of* this meeting is to discuss t;he experiment and 

your performance during the last session. * r 

* ' • • » f. > 

First, let me say that we/think it's a good idea to let everyone Jcnow 
where they stand since studies have shown that uncertainty can lead to anxiety, 

In particular I want to talk about your work on the Baseball Problem* 
"You remember, that, was the problem in which you were given a number of cliiafe 
and asked to determine which position' each member of the team played*;. 

I must say that you did ^£ry welj. on the problem. t 

As I expect you realize it is -a difficult problem, too .difficult to * 
complete it in the time allowed, however you did very well in the time. 

• 4 

You got parts of it 'correct and, more important;, you seemed to be on the 
right track. A 

We <MU» however, have some questions about your commitment to the experi- 
ment. We wondered if you took it seriously and whether you are really 
interested in communication research. » \ * 

There were also indications you may have some difficulty with cognitively 
complex tasks and with organizing data in ordfcr to make sense of it. 

• > 

% Because we still have some tasks for you to complete, I can't give you 
any specific inforjnation about your score on the BasebaJ.1 Problem or the 
correct procedures for working it; I'm sure you understand that. ( 

i 

How, we have a few more things for you to do and your part in this 
experiment will be over. First, we would like for you to fill out Another 
questionnaire* This one isn't very long and shouldn't require too much time. 
Please give the questions serious thought.* • , 

After you've completed that questionnaire there'll be another meeting to 
discuss the experiment * and your part in it. 



m • 



APPENDIX E 



POSITIVE PERFORMANCE,. POSITIVE PERSONAL -MESSAGE - - " ' 

• * 

Hello, would you sit here please? That''s fine. 

As *you know the purpose of this meeting is' to discuss the experiment and . 
your performance during the last session. . 

First, let me say that we think it's a good idea to let everyone know ' ~ 
where they stand since studies have shown that uncertainty can lead to anxiety. 

In particular I want; -to talk about your work on the Baseball Problem* 
You remember that was the problem in which you were given a number of clues and 
asked to determine which ppsition each member of the team played. 



I must say^that you did' very well on the problem. 



As Texpect you realize it t is'a difficult problem, too difficult to 
complete in the time allowed, however you did very well in the time. 

You got parts of it correct and, mctfe important; you seemed to be on the 
right track. 

Your -Success in this situation seems to indicate you took the experiment 
seriously apd gave it your best. You indicate a high level of commitment to 
the experiment and a positive interest in communication research. 

Because of the nature of the. problem ydtir good performance indicates you 
may have no difficulty with cognitively complex tasks and that you are able 
to organize data in order to make sense of it. * 

Because we still have some tasks for your to complete, I can't give you 
any specific information about your score on the Baseball Problem or the correct 
procedures for working it; I'm sure you understand that. 

Now, we have a few more things for you to do anf^r part in this 
experiment will be over. First, we would like for you to fill out another 
questionnaire.' This one isn't very long and shouldn't require too much 
. time. Please give the questions serious thought. 

After you've completed that questionnaire there'll be another meeting 
to discuss the experiment and your part in it. 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX f 



This is the neutral message delivered to all subjects in the initial 
interview*. • 

Hello. Would' you sit down here? That's fine. 

I*m here to explain the study for which you've volunteered rand to answer 
any questions ^which you may have; - • ; 

First of jail, let me make it clear that complete anonymity will be 
maintained thrpughout this investigation. In fact, no one involved with 
this study will ever know yoi^r' name. You will be asked to sign an informed 
consent form, but this. is only to satisfy University requirements and not 
for identification. ,* '~ \ 

Instead, you have been given a number-. This number is your identification, 
"Please be sure to remember this number. That way we will know who you are / 
when you return for the next session, 

* 

Because you will not be identified, I want to ask that you be as open 
and as thoughtful as possible as you participate lp the experiment. 

Also, if at «any time you wish to 'drop out of .the experiment, you may feel 
free to do so at any time. The same, thing gofcs for any questions you are asked 
or any tasks you are asked to perform. If you don't want to answer the question 
or perform the task, then you certainly don't* have to c , 

In this experiment we are interested in correlating certain, personality 
variables with behavior. However, because of the possibility of biased 
results, we can't be any more specific at this time. During the second session 
the purpose of the study will be made clear. 

The experiment, as you already know, will require two sessions, this one 
and one other, each about one-half an hour long. In ea^ of these sessions j^ni 
will be asked to fill out a number of short questionnaires and to perf pnn some 
pencil and paper tasks. 

V 

We are required by thfe University to advise you of any discomforts or risks 
which rfre involved in this study, and while there are no risks^-it is of course 
possible that the discussion of your performance may not be entirely pleasant. 

Of coursejthe benefits of the study, both for you and communication 
scholars, make the study attractive. You will g^r to experience first hand 
the conducting of a social science experiment, and you will be introduced to 
theories of human motivation which you probably won't encounter in the 
classroom. In addition, the experiment will add to our knowledge of the process 
of human communication. * "X 

Now, when you leave here, you will be taken to a ptiv&te xodtn where you 
will find an informed consent form. Attached to it is much the same information 
I have told you here. When you are finished, give it th* experimenter there 
and she will give you your instructions. 




• >' 



. Now I'd like to ask once more that you do take ttie, investigation seriously 
and carefully consider the answers^ you give* to. the questions which are asked. 



Is there anything else? 
Thank you 'for coming. 



» " 
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' ' APPENDIX G ^ 

\ Post- Initial Interview Questionnaire* 

* 

Instructions : Circle one answer for each question. • 

5. A. « Strongly agree; A. « Agree; D. ; - Disagree; ' 
S.D. « Strongly disagree 



1, I agreed to participate in this study . V 
because I want to learn about * 

Communication research, v S,A. A. D, S.D 

2, I think Undergraduates' should not * * f 
be asked to participate in Social * * [ i 

Science research studies. 4 S/A. A.*/ D. S f D 

3. I agreed to participate in this>study 
because I shall {pit points for doing 

So - \ ' S.A. A, D, S.D 

4, I found it interesting to^be a part 

of a Communication study. S,A. A. D, S.D 

5. I think undergraduates should be 
paid for participating in studies 

such as this one. ' s,A t A. D. S.D 

6. I consider participation in research 
projects an integral and useful part 

of my education. , 'S.A. A. D. S.D, 



If you have any further comments please write them below: 



Before you leave today please cheek that /you have an appointment for 
second interview next week. 

.* 

< \ Thank you. 



» J* • 

• ♦ • - . APPENDIX H . ^ , . 

""X}— ^ ELEVEN ITEM QUESTIONNAIRE t 

\ 

Please indicate the position on the Strongly Agree— Strong^ Disagree 
continuum which best approximates your response to each statement . 

\ V 

1. I found participation in this experiment to be quite rewarding. 
Strongly Agree w - ^ ; Strongly Disagre^ ^ 

2. All things considered I think I did better than most people on the 
Baseball Problem. < . ' 

Strongly Agree , Strongly'.Disagree^ 

3. I felt that the interviewer was unfair. 1 4 v 
Strongly Agree ; 1 Strongly D^sagffc^ ^ 

4. 1 did not like filling out all of those Questionnaires. * t 
Strongly Agree . Strongly Disagree \ 

5. I would like to participate in a similar experiment^f I vere asked,. 
Strongly Agree _ _ . Strongly Disagree' 



t 



6. The instructions concerning my tasks were clear .and explicit. 
^ Strongly Agree , Strongly Disagree ■ 

7. I don't think I was very honesT'in completing the questionnaires. 
, Strongly Agree ; Strongly Disagree . 

8. I did more poorly on the Basebail Problem than t expected. 

* ' Strongly Agree _/ rf Strongly Disagree* 

9. This experiment was a waste of. time. K 

Strongly Agree + \ \ Strongly Disagree 

10. The experimenter who^infir viewed me seemed to me to be open and honest 
Strongly Agree : ' '_ S*Cpngly Disagree 

11. I estimate that I positioned plays correctly oil the Baseball 

Problem. 9 

> •. 
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